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Board votes to suspend 
pension contributions 


Pension funds not affected by one-year measure 


A portion of what is being 
described as “‘a substantial sur- 
plus” in the University pension 
plan will be used to help reduce 
Concordia’s operating deficit 
for 1986-87. Funds in the actu- 
al pension plan — valued at 
more than $100 million — are 
not in any way affected by the 
measure. 

The Board of Governors 
voted last Thursday “to sus- 
pend for one year” the Univer- 
sity’s contribution to the pen- 


sion plan. 


In taking the decile the 
governors made clear their 
action is ‘an exceptional mea- 
sure for this year only,’ and 
noted that they had the support 
of the University’s benefits 
committee. 

The decision to use part of 
the pension plan’s surplus will 
contribute to the overall reduc- 
tion of Concordia’s operating 
deficit for 1986-87. 

Vice-Rector (Academic) 
Francis Whyte, who is respon- 
sible for employee benefits 
pending the appointment of a 
new Vice-Rector (Institutional 
Relations and Finance), says 
the current surplus was gener- 
ated by higher-than-expected 
interest rates and a good return 
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on the pension plan’s invest- 
ments. 

The Chairman of the Board, 
the Rector and both Vice-Rec- 
tors were required to allay con- 
cerns raised by some of the 
faculty representatives on the 
board that the governors’ 
action might make some 
employees jittery about the 
security of funds in the plan. 

Even by suspending the Uni- 
versity’s portion of the contri- 
butions for one year, the 
administration told the board 
that Concordia’s pension plan 
remains 100% funded, and 
that there is more than enough 
money in the plan to meet all 
current and future payments. 

Board Chairman Donald 
MacNaughton added that he 
did not see “in all good con- 
science“ how the board could 
agree to add additional funds 
to “an already excessive sur- 
plus” at a time when the Uni- 
versity is facing such serious 
financial difficulties. 

Board members Terry Fan- 
cott and Hal Proppe suggested 
that the governors delay their 
decision at least until the Octo- 
ber meeting to allow time to 
inform the Concordia commu- 
nity about the move. 

But Vice-Rector Whyte 
pointed out that the matter had 
been under discussion by the 
benefits committee for several 
months, that the committee 
has representatives from every 
sector affected by the plan — 
faculty, non-academic staff 
and the administration. 

In other business, it was 
announced that 12 new gover- 
nors have been appointed to fill 
vacant positions on the board. 
They are: Marie-Josée Drouin, 
Director of the Hudson Insti- 
tute of Canada, and Leonard 
Ellen, Chairman of Leonard 
Ellen Canada Inc., represent- 
ing the community-at-large; 
John Economides, Chairman 
and Managing Director of Cor- 
porate Donations at Imasco 
Ltd., and Peter Shea, Vice- 
President and Manager of Test- 
ing Machines International, 


representing the alumni; Sah- 
dra Cappelli, Kay Collins, and 
CUSA Co-Presidents Karen 
Takacs and Scott White, repre- 
senting undergraduate stu- 
dents; GSA President Lily- 
claire Bellamy, representing 
graduate students; and Terry 
Fancott (Computer Science), 
Gerry Gross (Theatre) and Hal 
Proppe (Mathematics), repre- 
senting the faculty. 

The Governors also 
approved the establishment of 
an “electoral college” as a 
permanent mechanism to fill 
the newly-created seat on the 
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Soviet cinema Weare 


A_scene from the famous Odessa steps sequence of Eisenstein’s 
classic film The Battleship Potempkin. If Soviet film interests you, 
then the Sept. 26 (8:30 p.m., room VA-114, Visual Arts bldg., 1395 
Dorchester W.) lecture by Richard Taylor is a must. He will lecture 
on the Soviet Cinema. Taylor, who teaches in-the department of 
Political Theory and Government at the University College of 
Swansea in Wales, is the author of two books on the subject: Film 
Propaganda and The Politics of the Soviet Cinema (1917-1929). 


National Young Engineers 
Conference to be held 


Concordia University, in co- 
operation with other Montreal- 
area university engineering fac- 
ulties, will be sponsoring Cana- 
da’s first-ever National Young 
Engineers Conference on Fri- 
day, October 3, to examine 
engineering challenges and 
opportunities in the 21st 
century. 

According to civil engineer- 
ing graduate student Milind 
Pimpricar, the chairman of the 
meeting, some 400 engineers 
will be joining the conference 
which takes place at the Four 
Seasons Hotel. 

Those attending the confer- 
ence will be coming from 
across North America and be 
either in their graduating year 
or the first five years of their 
professional experience. In 
Canada there are more than 
3,500 members of the Young 
Engineers Society, says Pimpri- 
kar, this after functioning in 
Canada for just two years. 

“The conference is being 
held to celebrate the first 100 
years of engineering as a pro- 
fession in Canada. This will be 


the kick off bash for all the 
celebrations taking place 
around the country during the 
next year;’ explains Pimprikar. 

“Tt will also serve as a forum 
to enable young engineers to 
increase their awareness of the 
technical, social, moral, eco- 
nomic and political concerns of 
the world?’ he adds. 

Major speakers slated to 
speak at the conference include 
Frank Oberle, the federal min- 
ister of science and technology, 
Claude Ryan, provincial minis- 
ter of education and technolo- 
gy, and Jean Charest, the fed- 
eral minister for youth. The 
conference, which will be 
opened by rector Patrick Ken- 
niff, will also be addressed by 
the dean of Engineering, 
M.N.S. Swamy. 

“We will be discussing?’ con- 
tinues Pimprikar, “both tech- 
nical trends and the career 
opportunities which will 
emerge in the next century?’ 

Certainly one of the high- 
lights will be an address by 
NASA _ researcher Martin 
Mikulas. He will be talking on 


“Construction techniques and 
structural design concepts for 
civilian stations in space?’ 

“We are expecting Dr. Miku- 
las to bring some of the design 
models used by NASA for this 
project?’ says Pimprikar, who 
is about to complete his PhD in 
structural engineering. 

“In the end we hope this 
conference will be helpful to 
the younger engineers in point- 
ing the way towards career 
opportunities and for them to 
see what developments are tak- 
ing place in the world outside 
of universities?’ A speech by the 
chairman of the Montreal- 
based SNC Group, Camille 
Dagenais, on “Canadian Engi- 
neers in the International 
Scene” should illustrate this 
facet of the conference, adds 
Pimprikar. 

The conference will wind up 
with a discussion by a panel of 
eight industrialists, including 
Bernard Lamarre of Lavalin 
Inc., about “Career Opportu- 
nities for Young Engineers” in 
different fields of civil engi- 
neering. There will be a ban- 
auet to follow. CWThpD 
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And now for 
the latest news... 


Journalism students take over CIRL’s newscasts 


by Frances Anonsen 


ob Rattray, CIRUS sta- 
B tion manager, was in 
desperate need of good 
quality, reliable newscasts. 
Journalism director Lindsay 
Chrysler wanted to give his 
department a sense that ‘some- 
thing was happening’, and 
Ross Perigoe, professor of a 
first year radio course, felt that 
students needed more experi- 
ence in the medium. . 
The three got together and 
now Journalism students are 
broadcasting live on CIRL 
Mondays through Thursdays. 
From 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m., you may hear Robyn 
Hume, Jack Bramswell, or 
Danielle Bonneau with the 
news, weather and sports. 
They’re all taking a course 
called ‘Advanced Radio News’, 
modelled after. one given at 
Carleton University. The 12 
students enrolled are responsi- 
ble for producing all the news- 
casts on CIRL. At Carleton the 
journalism department pays 
the radio station $100 for every 
10 minutes of airtime. 
At CIRL, Bob Rattray isn’t 
charging a nickel. 
“News is the backbone of a 
radio station,” he explains. “At 


CIRL our reputation for news 
is not the greatest. Most stu- 
dents who come to work here 
want to be D.J.s, not news- 
casters. Around exam time all 
our news people disappear.” 

Rattray feels the only way to 
get quality newscasts is to have 
the Journalism students do 
them. 

Radio writing different 

“I’ve worked for profession- 
al radio out west, and you can’t 
get anywhere in the business 
without a B.A. in journalism,” 


See “CIRL” page 6 


MacGuigan 
to speak 


Former federal justice min- 
ister Mark MacGuigan, now a 
judge and law professor, will 
speak on “The notion of free- 
dom and its implication for the 
Charter of Rights,’’ October 7, 
at 8:30 p.m., in room 207, 
Bryan building, Loyola cam- 
pus. 

Rector Patrick Kenniff will 
present MacGuigan. 


te PRIX 
EDMOND: 
de-NEVERS 


L'Institut québécois de recherche sur la culture se soucie 
de la formation et de l'avenir des jeunes chercheurs. Le 
prix Edmond-de-Nevers est l'une des premieres initiati- 
ves qu'il a prises en ce sens. 

Le prix est décerné annuellement 4 un étudiant du 
deuxiéme cycle ayant présenté dans une université du 
Québec une thése de maitrise portant sur la culture, 
quelle que soit la discipline concernée. Le prix comporte 
la remise d’une médaille commémorative et la publication 


de la thése par l'Institut. 


1. Est admissible tout étudiant ayant présenté dans une 
université du Québec une thése de maitrise portant 


sur la culture. 


2. Le candidat devra faire parvenir a I’ Institut une copie 
de sa thése, accompagnée d'un résumé d’au plus deux 
pages et d’un document officiel attestant que la thése a été 
agréée par un établissement universitaire entre le 30 
septembre 1985 et le 29 septembre 1986. 

3. Le choix sera fondé sur I'originalité, la cohérence de la 
démarche et, bien entendu, sur la qualité de la langue. 


Pour poser sa candidature, il suffit de faire parvenir les 
documents exigés, au plus tard le 10 octobre 1986, a 


l’adresse suivante: 
Prix Edmond-de-Nevers 


Institut québécois de recherche sur la culture 
14, rue Haldimand, Québec G1R 4N4 


Téléphone: (418) 643-4695 


iil, 


By Margaret King Struthers 

n his 20 years at 
I Concordia, Ken Corrigan 
has been versatile. in 
adapting to three positions as 
manager of mail services, hand 
book-binder, and _ trouble 
shooter for the new telephone 
system. 

As manager of mail for the 
past 10 years, Corrigan is 
responsible for ensuring 
smooth delivery of external 
mail to and from Canada Post; 
of internal mail twice a day, 
morning and afternoon, to 
some 300 to 400 offices in 65 
buildings; and of inter-campus 
mail back and forth between 
Loyola and Sir George. 

“TI organize and make sure 
everything is out on time,” 
reported Corrigan in an recent 
interview. In the morning, 
trucks are dispatched to Fort 
and St. Catherine streets, and 
return to Hall, Norris and 
Loyola mailrooms where ll full- 
time staff sort and deliver the 
mail, often on foot with bags as 
heavy as 80 pounds. Outgoing 
mail is processed, weighed and 
stamped by meter and sent on. 

A miniature of Canada 
Post, “Concordia Post” can be 
hectic if someone is absent, and 
other people have to alter their 
schedules to take on the miss- 
ing person’s workload, Corri- 
gan notes. 

Special courier mail, includ- 





Ken Corrigan 


ing computer tapes, books, and 
laboratory materials, is 
another essential service which 
Corrigan handles, overseeing 
individual deliveries across the 
world as far as Australia. 

During a recent year and 
one-half period, Corrigan 
worked full-time for “Telesis” 
as a trouble shooter, helping 
people to adapt to the new 
system. “Centrex III” allows 
three-person conferences on 
one line, and Corrigan finds 
faculty appreciate the “call for- 
ward” feature which diverts 
incoming calls to another 
office or their home. 

In addition to annual sav- 
ings of some $200,000, there is 


AV’s PIVOT I wins prize 


PIVOT TI, an interactive vid- 
eo-disc training system pro- 
duced by the Audio-Visual 
Department, has been placed 
first in the Industrial/Military 
Training Achievement Cate- 
gory at the Nebraska Video- 
disc Awards. 

PIVOT I is designed to emu- 
late the operation of the Cen- 
trex III telephone system and 
intended to be used as a “‘stand- 
alone, self instructional” work 
station. 

The Concordia group is cur- 
rently working on the develop- 
ment of a more sophisticated 
hardware interface unit based 
on “touch screen” technology 
that will allow users to operate 
the system by touching menus 
and graphic images of the 
instruments displayed on the 
video screen. This process will 
simplify the emulation consid- 
erably and will be used, in this 
case, for the highly complex 
Centrex III “Integrated Busi- 
ness Network.” 





The project, jointly funded 
by Bell Canada, Northern Tele- 
com and Sony of Canada and is 
produced by a team at 





no longer any need for two 
repairmen. Corrigan has not 
seen a Bell repairman in at least 
two weeks. 

Taught by a Jesuit brother 
when an apprentice at the 
Graphic Arts Institute in Mont- 
real, Corrigan was a manager 
of the book-binding section of 
Loyola’s libraries for 10 years 
before automation and the 
amalgamation of Concordia. 

He continues hand book- 
binding as a hobby, and some- 
times takes a week to finish an 
individual order of a treasured 
family heirloom, sometimes a 
bible 1,000 pages long and 100 
to 150 years old. 

Corrigan enjoys working 
with fine old rag paper which 
“shows its fibre in the light” 
and does not fade and yellow in 
sunlight as does today’s pulp 
and chemical-ridden paper. 

One of 12 hand _ book- 
binders*in Montreal;"Corrigan 
taught adult education classes 
at Concordia until two years 
ago, when computer classes 
usurped his classroom space. 
Recently approached by Saidye 
Bronfman Center, he might 
resume teaching there. 

Born in Montreal, a resident 
of Chateauguay, Corrigan and 
his wife, Linda, a secretary in 
athletics at Loyola, commute to 
both campuses. They have one 
daughter. 


Concordia consisting of Paul 
Vinet, Michael Keefe, Gary 
Kershaw, Roger Kenner and 
Steve Cowan. 





NEW BUSINESS continued from page I 


board reserved for a represent- 
ative of the University’s non- 
academic staff. Elections for 
the post are expected to be held 
shortly. 

As well, the governors (i) 
approved the creation of a joint 
undertaking with John Abbott 
College and ICAM Technolo- 
gies Corporation to establish a 
non-profit consortium to pro- 
mote research and technology 
transfer between the public and 
private sectors; and (ii) autho- 
rized the creation of an adviso- 
ry search committee for the 
position of Dean of the Faculty 
of Engineering and Computer 
Science. The current office- 
holder, M.N.S. Swamy, is 
approaching the end of his 


second term as dean, and uni- 
versity regulations require that 
an evaluation and search com- 
mittee be struck in such circum- 
stances. The incumbent is eligi- 
ble to stand for a third term 
should he/she so decide. 

In his report to the board the 
rector said that meetings are 
continuing with Quebec gov- 
ernment officials concerning 
final design details for the 
downtown and west-end library 
buildings. Revised plans for the 
downtown project should be 
made public later this fall, and 
— depending on the weather 
conditions — _ excavation 
should begin on the Vanier 
Library site early in the new 
year. 





A Canadian National Railway’s radio drama crew in the 19 
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Playing on air waves 


Conference to discuss radio drama & broadcasting archives 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


or aficionados a radio 
F play can be the ultimate 

dramatic experience. 
Listening to Hamlet, you can 
see in your mind’s eye the 
battlements of Elsinore far 
more emphatically than could 
be produced by the most-effi- 
cient Hollywood set designer. 
A radio play set in a submarine 
can have the listener rapt in the 
claustrophobic atmosphere of 
the engine room far more strik- 
ingly than could be created by 
the cleverest visual effects. 
Dylan Thomas’s radio play, 
Under Milk Wood, loses much 
of its power when performed 
on stage. The scenery of the 
mind is the most powerful of 
all. Far more vivid, many 
would say, than can be discov- 
ered in any movie theatre or on 
television. 

This Monday (29 Sept.) 
some 150 radio producers, 
researchers, artists, writers and 
critics from around the world 
will be sitting down at 
Concordia to take a look at the 





future of their industry. As a 
part of this year’s 50th anniver- 
sary celebrations of the CBC, a 
special emphasis will be placed 
on the importance of radio 
drama. 

Attending the conference 
will be speakers from the U.S. 
Britain, France, Sweden, Chi- 
na and West Germany. On the 
Saturday of the six day confer- 
ence, a special highlight will be 
an address by M. Florian 
Sauvageau, co-author of the 
Sauvageau-Caplan Report for 
the federal government on the 
future of Canadian broadcast- 
ing. 

The conference, a meeting 
of the Association for the 
Study of Canadian Radio and 
Television and the Internation- 
al Federation of Television 
Archives is co-sponsored by the 
Concordia Centre for Broad- 
casting Studies (CBS). 

First of its kind 

According to English profes- 
sor Howard Fink, the acting 


director of the Concordia Cen- 
tre, “The conference will be the 
first of its kind in North Ameri- 
ca where a highlight will be 
made of this genre of dramatic 
creation.” 

The Centre for Broadcasting 
Studies was established eight 
years ago and has received 
more than $500,000 in grant 
aid since its beginnings. The 
latest SSHRC grant was for 
$240,000 over three years. 

In order to continue the 
Centre’s work of cataloguing 
the whole history of Canadian 
radio drama from its inception 
in the 1920s. The Canada 
Council, SSHRC, FCAC and 
Concordia itself have all con- 
tributed $5000 towards capital 
equipment (IBM computers) 
for the Radio Drama Project. 

‘‘We have more than 14,000 
scripts and ancillary materials 
here,” explains Fink as he gives 
a guided tour through the 
crowded filing cabinets of the 
Centre in the Norris Building. 

See “But there... ” page 7 


ATA GLANGE 


History prof. William Hubbard has been busy. In April 1985 he 
published his second book Auf dem Weg zur Grossstadt. Eine 
Sozialgeschichte de Stadt Graz 1850-1914 (a social history of 
Graz, the second largest city in Austria), and last August his 
third book (co-authored with Gerold Ambrosius in Berlin) 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte Europas in 20. Jahrhundert 
(a social and economic history of 20 century Europe) was 
published. Preparations to translate the latter book into 
English, Italian and Japanese are underway. In the summer, he 
participated in an international workshop in Italy on “Strikes 
and strike movements during World War I,” and he also 
attended the 11th International Congress on Economic History 
in Berne, Switzerland. 

Also attending conferences in far-off places was Education 
prof. Jon Baggaley, who gave invited lectures in Norway and 
West Germany. He spoke on the uses of media in health 
education at the Ministry of Health in Oslo, and on the use of 
television in political campaigns at Mainz’s Gutenberg Univer- 
sity. In Munich, he served as advisor on children’s televison at 
Bavarian Broadcasting. But he’s not only an academic, but an 
actor too. In Nov., Baggaley performs at Montreal’s Centaur 
Theatre as Fagin in the musical Oliver... Political Science prof. 
Harold Angell presented a paper on “Quebec language 
minorities and the law” to an international symposium on 
“Minorities and the law from 1967 to the present” at Dawson 
College last June ...At A Glance is a deserving, but starving 
column. It needs your aid. PLease make it fat and chock-a- 
block with interesting tidbits and information about your 
activities. Send the news to: BC-219, SGW campus ... 

For all you mayoralty campaign buffs, don’t forget Civic 
party candidate to be Hizzoner, Claude Dupras, will speak 
tonight at 7 p.m. in the Hall bldg’s H-110. The MCM’s Jean 
Doré will follow on Oct. 7 ... Job status changes: Kathy 
Payson, History dept. secretary for Loyola, now becomes a 
secretary for the assistant dean of Fine Arts. And Arlene 
Leblanc is now permanent full-time employee on the Graduate 
Students Office staff ... Jackie Chegrinec has been hired on a 
six-month contract to work for the Office of the Vice-Rector, 
Institutional Relations & Finance, during the renegotiation of 
the CUFA collective agreement ... 

All students interested in attending Le mondial de la 
Publicité Francophone de Montréal from Oct. 1 to 4 should 
contact the Publicité-Club at 875-2565... Some facts: almost 
half of all Canadian say universities need more government 
funding to maintain their quality. Are you listening Claude? ... 
The AUCC’s International Development Office reports that 

See “AT A GLANCE” page 5 
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Sweet music 


Music grads do well on job market 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


he story goes that if you 
graduate from a fine 
arts course, the odds are 
that you will end up driving a 
taxi or worse. Taking a degree 
in engineering or business 
administration is the way to go, 
runs the myth. 

Not so, says Christopher 
Jackson, the chairman of the 
music department. Graduates 
and students who have taken 
their degrees in the cramped 
quarters of the refectory build- 
ing at Loyola will almost cer- 
tainly end up making their 
living by making music. 

“They are all doing some- 
thing in music, either going on 
to graduate school at places like 
Juillard or performing or 
teaching?’ Jackson adds that 
many people are slightly skepti- 
cal when told that almost all 
Concordia music grads find 
work in their field. 

“We give what might be 
called an ‘alternative’ type of 
education for our classical 
musicians as opposed to the 
conservatoire system. For a 
start the small size of the 
department and our very 
strong jazz performance pro- 
gram make us different;}’ says 
Jackson. “But don’t get me 
wrong, we aren’t a touchy-feely 
California type of place. There 
is nothing liberal about our 
program?’ 

There is also an Early Music 
program where sackbuts and 
the like have an important part. 
A diploma program in organ, 
piano, baroque flute, harpsi- 
chord and clarinet is a growing 
section of the department 
which attracts mainly post 
graduate students. 

When describing the size of 
the department Jackson can 
only come up with the word 
“ridiculous?? There are rather 
more than 250 full-time equiva- 
lent students and just ten full- 
time faculty. “‘We are all 
squeezed like sardines into the 
Refectory Building?’ 

But what sort of work do 
these graduates end up with 
after their three years of scales 
and woodshedding at 
Concordia? 

Fijian police band 

“One interesting graduate of 
ours is trumpet player Eppy 
Naganacaki. He is now the 
conductor of the Fijian Police 
Band. He’s the arranger, teach- 
er and just-about-everything 
else for them?’ 

Clarinetist Chris Atherley 
graduated not long ago and 
now has much the same func- 
tion for the Barbados Police 


Band. Two recent Concordia 
music grads have decided to 
make their musical lives in their 
native Greece. Penelope Piro- 
caeus is the music consultant to 
the public school system in 
Athens and Nikolaus Psolakis 
works in Crete as a music 
teacher and performer. 

Of course, many graduates 
go on to teach from one side of 
the country to the other. Many 
go on to graduate school at the 
likes of Cornell or Eastman or 
North Texas State. 

“Another couple of our 
most interesting graduates are 
Ronald Sylvester who is a clari- 
nettist with BBC Welsh Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Britain. 
Voice student Wendy Berger 
first took a jazz course at 
Concordia then followed the 
Early Music program and now 
studies and works in England, 
where she has made a number 
of recordings?’ 

Many of the jazz students 
and grads remain in Montreal 
and most of them manage to 
find work on the local scene. 

Some teach, others play jin- 
gles for a living. They’re often 
the fellows who play those jolly 
tunes you hear in the commer- 
cials during yet another episode 
of Dallas. 

Some contribute to their 
incomes by playing with the 
likes of the Montreal Denis 
Christiansen Big Band or the 
prestigious Vic Vogel Orches- 
tra. Current student Stephane 
Lessard is the moving force 
behind the Orchestre de Jazz de 
Montréal. And the fully pro- 
fessional and increasingly well 
known Andrew Homzy Jazz 
Orchestra is chock-a-block full 
of concordia graduates and 
teachers, as might be expected 
in a band run by a member of 
the University music faculty. 

Others just play jazz in bars 
and clubs when they get the 
chance. They are mostly suc- 
cessful by jazz standards. How- 
ever, even “musicians” in fairly 
low-life punk bands without 
the ability to strike a chord in 
tune, will often take home 
more money than many a fully 
professional jazz musician. 

One graduate, tenor saxo- 
phonist Richard Lalonde (B. 
Music ’81), teaches at a polyva- 
lent high school in the north of 
Monteal for his bread and 
butter. The cream and cookies 
come from 15 hours a week on 
the bandstand under a number 
of guises. He will play any- 
thing, he says, adding that no 
musician, however good he is, 
can make a living playing jazz 









in Montreal. 

“T often work in a big band 
which plays Glenn Miller. I also 
play Top 40, anything really. I 
do jingles as well, when I get 
the chance. A lot of the time it 
is weddings and stuff like that, 
though?’ says Lalonde. 

Jingles most lucrative 

The jingles are the most 
lucrative, if not the most fun, 
for a freelance musician, he 
continues. “You go in for two 
hours, and they give you a 
cheque. Every 13th time that 
jingle is played on the TV or 
radio, you get a royalty. But 
yes, of course, I would prefer to 
play jazz all the time” 

Drummer. Geoff..Lang (B. 
Music ’81) says he makes a 
good living as a freelance musi- 


cian. “I don’t really consider 
myself just as a jazz musician, 
though;’ says Lang. “I think of 
myself as a musician who is as 
rounded as I possibly can be?’ 

Lang spends three days a 
week in a studio orchestra for a 
French variety TV show called 
“Casse Téte”’ For the past eight 
years, he has sat at the traps for 
a co-operative quartet which 
performs at the likes of wed- 
dings and bar mitzvahs. “It’s 
called ‘1945’ and we play just 
about anything from small 
social affairs to big corporate 
functions” 

While the jazz musicians 
may well be able to turn a 
penny. ine most.of.the- popular 
areas of the trade, the classical 
musicians are also out there 






making a living. Some of them 
perform in string quartets or 
even perform for the occasion- 
al pop recording session which 
might require a string or wood- 
wind section. 

“All the student organists 
have jobs;’ says Christopher 
Jackson, an organist and harp- 
sichordist himself. One exam- 
ple is undergraduate organ stu- 
dent Claude Bernier, who is the 
assistant organist at St. Philip’s 
Church in Montreal West. 
And, of course, continues 
Jackson, almost everyone has 
private students to keep body 
and soul together. 

Not everybody can end up 


running a brass band inthesun ~~ 


somewhere in the Caribbean. 


Sunshine girls for Montreal? 


Journalism profs. question whether rumoured new English-language daily will succeed 


by Stephen Puddicombe 


ay Heard, former man- 
R aging editor of the 

Montreal Star at the 
time of its 1979 demise, is 
trying to make a comeback 
with a new English language 
daily in Montreal. 

Heard, who works for 
Global News, said last week in 
an interview on CBC’s morning 
show that the time is ripe for a 
second English language daily 
in Montreal. Heard is not the 
first to think this, as several 
other groups of investors in the 
past, including Quebecor pub- 
lisher Pierre Péladeau, have 
looked at the possibility of 
such a venture, but in the end 
decided it was not feasible. 

“There is too great an invest- 
ment in starting a newspaper 
with not enough guarantee of 
an adequate return to make it 
worthwhile,” said Journalism 
prof. Enn Raudsepp. 

Journalism director Lindsay 
Crysler, however, said that if 
the Heard group does go ahead 
with the plan then they must 
feel that they can make money. 
“These are hard-headed busi- 
nessmen who are going in with 
both eyes open.” 


Yet, belief in the project is 
not enough to guarantee suc- 
cess. The bottom line, accord- 
ing to Raudsepp, is whether or 
not the paper can obtain the 
advertising revenue necessary 
to sustain a daily newspaper. 
That is why Raudsepp is scepti- 
cal. 

The English community is 
well served by its weekly news- 
papers around the island, 
which carry heavy advertising. 
“Advertisers will not spend 
more money for duplication of 


a service,” observed Raudsepp. 
Ad money might be available 

Ross Perigoe, another Jour- 
nalism prof., said there are 
signs that the advertising 
money for such a daily is 
available. He pointed to the 
recent statement by the super- 
market chain Provigo 
announcing that it will publish 
a weekly eight-page color jour- 
nal of over 1 million copies. 
“(They) are not satisfied that 


See “SUNSHINE” page 6 


Need help with the 
University Writing test? 


If you are not registered in a Composition course 
and it is either too late or inconvenient for you, and 
you have failed the UWT or think you are likely to, 
individual help is available at the UWT Clinic — in 


groups never larger than three. 
Mr. W. Cozens, Tutor, will be holding sessions 
throughout the Fall and Winter semesters. 


Mondays 9:30-11:30 


Hingston Hall, Loyola Campus 


Room HB 329° 


or by appointment. Call Mr. Cozens at 848-2331 or 


848-2320. 
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Reeling to success 


Students win prizes at World Film Festival 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
hey aren’t quite an 

Oscar or even a Genie 
but, nevertheless, win- 
ning a prize at the Canadian 
Student Film Festival, a part of 
the Montreal World Film Festi- 
val, gives great satisfaction. 

For the four Concordia stu- 
dents who won prizes and spe- 
cial mentions at the festival 
competition, comprising some 
55 films, there is the possibility 
of making more films with even 
greater professionalism and 
originality. 

Francois Miron, who won a 
$500 prize for the best experi- 
mental film in the competition, 
describes his film as “‘a struc- 
tural film based on a mathe- 
matical formula of permuta- 
tions, computations and 
reoccurences of imagés. When 
all the possibilities run out, the 
film ends.” 

Miron’s film, 4X Horizontal 
4X Vertical, lasts ten minutes. 
Miron..explaines that, “‘every- 
thing about the film is experi- 
mental. The sound is a pulsat- 
ing white noise which moves (in 
tandem) with the images on the 
screen.” 

The movie was meticulously 
prepared, he continues. “It 
turned out exactly as I planned 
it and I respected the paln from 
frame to frame. Even so, the 
way it looked on paper was 
better than it appeared on 
film.” 

Film cost $12,000 
The film was made with the 






a session 
on coping 


WILLIAMS CAMPUS 





TICKETS: $8.00 


CC 308 (LOYOLA) 
H 462-11 (SIR GEORGE) 


MATURE 
STUDENTS! 


Octoberfest, 


SAT. OCTOBER 18 9:30 - 4:00 
FACULTY CLUB, HALL BUILDING, SIR GEORGE 


Panel and workshops on effective reading, writing, note 
taking, studying, library use. 


LUNCH, KEY NOTE SPEAKER 


ON SALE AFTER OCTOBER 1, 
AT CENTRES FOR MATURE STUDENTS 


help of an optical printer, a 
kind of animation device, and 
took Miron a full year and 
almost $12,000 to complete. 
“T’ll be using the $500 to make 
another film,” says Miron. 
“T’m not sure what kind, but it 
will probably be another 
abstract.” 

Third year cinema student 
Miron says he is very surprised 


received the $500 cheque yet. 
“They tell me it’s in the mail,” 
he says with a chuckle. 

Cinema student Pierre M. 
Trudeau also carried off a $500 
prize for his film, ‘Buston Kea- 
ter’. However, says Trudeau of 
his animated movie, “‘it doesn’t 
change much for me because to 
make an animated film costs a 
lot more than $500. Even so, it 





Scene from Pierre M. Trudeau’s film “Buston Keater.” 


to find himself a winner of any 
film competition. 

“Tn fact I didn’t get an award 
at the year-end screenings for 
the students at Concordia. 
Nothing. So, I find it really 
strange that I should win an 
award at the World Film Festi- 
val,” says the 24 year-old, who 
adds that he hasn’t actually 














will certainly help in my next 
production, though I don’t 
know what that will be yet.” 

The silent, black and white 
Buston Keater attempts to 
recreate some of the atmo- 
sphere of the movies of the 
classic clown Buster Keaton. 
Trudeau, who returns to 
Concordia for another year 
this fall, takes the characteris- 
tics of a Keaton film and 
manipulates them to fall in 
with his own late 20th century 
vision. 

According to France 
Longtin, whose film, A Votre 
Service, was given a special 
mention by the competition 
jury, “the recognition should 
help in looking for more work, 
maybe in television. But, you 
know, I am still not quite sure 
that having a special mention 
by the jury means. Nobody 
seems to really know.” 

A day in the life of a waitress 

The three minute long A 
Votre Service tells the story of a 
waitress and her inner life as 
she moves through her day. 

“It took me about five 
months to put the film togeth- 
er. In the future I hope that I 
will be able to make more 
fiction films,” says Longtin, 
who is currently making “little 
reports” for the new Montreal 
French language television sta- 
tion, Télevison Quatre Saisons. 

“YT didn’t expect anything 





from the festival and it was a 
complete surprise to me that I 
even got a special mention,” 
says the third year Communi- 
cation Studies student. 

Cinema student Jacqueline 
McClintock also received a spe- 
cial mention for her six minute 
film, Porter and Sabu. 

The film, which cost about 
$3,000 and took nearly six 
months in the making, is about 
the relationship between a 
young girl and an old man. 

“Tt’s quite a simple story,” 
says McClintock, who worked 
as a production secretary on the 
Burt Lancaster feature film, 
Barnum, this summer. “The 
old man wants to sell the house 
they live in and the young girl 
tries to discourage him. That’s 
it. The main theme is that kids 
perceive more serious feelings 
than we give them credit for. It 
was an idea I have had for a 
while.” 

McClintock continues that 
the recognition from the jury 
has helped to encourage her in 
her film studies. 

“Tt makes you feel that you 
must be doing something right. 


Scene from Jacqueline McClintock’s film ‘ 






bis ‘a, 


“Porter and Sabu.” 


It makes you want to continue. 
Although the film is very short, 
I have always felt that it could 
be something longer and most 
probably on the same theme.” 

McClintock, who has just 
graduated from the Fine Arts 
faculty, won’t be doing that 
quite yet, though. This fall she 
travels to New York City to 
study theatre at the 
Neighbourhood School The- 
atre. 

McClintock hadn’t expected 
to end up getting an award 
from a film festival when she 
first came to Concordia. She 
started out for a year in the 
Commerce department, then 
went to Bishops and took aa 
BA in drama and finally 
returned to Concordia to take a 
BFA. 

“T have really liked being at 
Concordia because of the atti- 
tude which allows a depart- 
ment to give the student some 
equipment and they say ‘Go 
out and make a film? Where 
else could you find that? Once 
you’ve done that, you become 
addicted. Truly.’ Oscar 
beckons, it would seem. 





AT A GLAN CE continued from page 3 


virtually all of the approximately 25 Algerian students who 
studied intensive English at Concordia have been placed in 
universities across Canada, though mostly in Quebec ...And 
some more facts, though with nothing to do with Concordia: 
US colleges offering men’s courses numbered 30 in 1984. 
Currently offering these courses, which have titles such as 
“Psychology of masculinity,” “Sociology of the male experi- 
ence,” and “The Ethics of male liberation,” 200 colleges. 
Perhaps we need the following at Concordia: The number of 
calls received per day by one of Nippon Telegraph & 
Telephone’s new stress-reduction services, Dial-an-Apology, 
which allows callers to shout angrily into the phone and then 
hear a recorded message saying, “I’m sorry. It’s all my fault. 


You are right“: 500 to 600... 


Part-time student 
assistant wanted 


From Oct. 1986 to May 1987 for Canadian/American 
Cinema Studies Conference. Bilingual, organization and 
secretarial ‘skills necessary. Word processor and confer- 


ence experience an asset. 


Call 848-4662 or 848-4666 for information. 
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by Simon Twiston Davies | \ E 


The men’s soccer team got off to a bouncy start once again this 
year when they defeated UQTR 6-1 and their other performances 
have been just as impressive....The Canadian Olympic soccer 
organisation has decided to use Concordia as their home base. 
Another sign of the increasing stature of Concordia 
soccer.... However, there has been one big disappointment. the 
guys and gals who gather to watch the Eastern Canadian 
champions, the Concordia Stingers, can only honestly be called a 
crowd if they cram themselves into a phone booth. Soccer has the 
highest spectatorship in the world, but not at Concordia, it would 
seem. and it doesn’t even cost anything to watch the games out at 
Loyola....The next home fixture, this Sunday, is against McGill — 
a traditional nemesis for hopeful Quebec soccer clubs — Kick off 
is at 2 p.m. Get out there and see why millions of people can’t be 
wrong. 

If you’re often not feeling too spry first thing in the morning as 
you wander into school or the office, maybe you should be 
thinking of a gentle work out before work begins. Just to get the 
old liver into shape, of course. If you need that soft shock to the 
system, there are aerobic fitness classes at 8 a.m. on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays in the main gym at Loyola and at Victoria School at Sir 
George. “Good Morning Aerobics” runs for just 45 rejuvenating 
minutes....Con U. librarian Tina Schubert leads the class 
downtown. 

The annual Concordia road race takes place this year on 
October 11 at 11 a.m. Teams and individuals will be setting out 
from the Hall building at that time for the arduous and surely 
exhausting run to Loyola....Relay teams are being organised for 
those of us who feel we can’t run, walk or stagger much more than 
a block at a time, says intra-mural co-ordinator Vlad Pavlicik. 
“We are doing this to encourage mass participation. We don’t care 
how many people are on a team. The more people you have, the 
more fun you have. The shorter distance, the faster you run?’ 
Registration takes place on Saturday October 11 at the Hall 
Building after 10 a.m. All those who complete the course will be 
given tickets for the afternoon football game. 

New to the vagaries of Concordia sports, Kathy McDonald, 
reports there was a two-day meeting of all those involved in the 
organisation of women’s athletics a couple of weeks ago...Nearly 
a dozen people got together to talk about the support systems 
available for female athletes at the University. Then the users of 
the system (the athletes and coaches) gave a ‘blast’, as McDonald 
calls it, to the administrators for their failures....Over the two 
days, goals, priorities and solutions were passed around the 
forum. “We got all the junk from the past out on the table and 
were able to put it behind us....Then we tried to develop a 
coaching philosophy for athletics in a university:’ There was a lot 
more talk in much the same vein, says McDonald. There will be 
more half-day sessions where a “‘total program” balancing both 
varsity and intra-murals will be hammered out. 

Men’s Hockey coach Paul Arsenault spent a long time 
searching out the newcomers for this years vintage of Hockey 
Stingers. But it gets tougher every year, he says gloomily. “We talk 
to literally hundreds of potential players but most either get 
refused at Concordia or decide on other schools. It’s worse and 
worse every year. We’re at the stage where we are finding it 
difficult to compete with the other schools in our conference. 
These clubs seem to be able to generate a lot more money for their 
programs....Part of the problem for him is that some other 
schools, such as UQ at Trois Riviéres, don’t have a football team 
to support. They can put all their resources, financial and 
manpower, into their hockey schedule. Concordia, suffering from 
chronic financial anorexia, can only just keep up. Getting back to 
the top of the heap is going to take more than mere goodwill 
...-Even so, the Stingers do get one treat this season. They’re off to 
Europe. From Dec. 29th to Jan. 9th they'll be on a tour of 
__ Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. _ 








SUNSHINE 


continued from page 4 


their message is getting through 
(to the consumer),” he said. 

Perigoe sees the other chains 
following suit which means 
that there are more advertising 
dollars to be spent. “These 
chains are waging a pamphlet 
war in my mailbox for my 
consumer dollar,” he added. 

The major fear among jour- 
nalists concerns the form the 
new paper will take if Heard’s 
group does decide to go ahead. 
Heard told Perigoe earlier last 
week that the backers are both 
Anglophone and Francophone 
and very well connected. The 
principal backer would be the 
Toronto Sun, notorious for its 
blood-and-guts crime report- 
ing and its “Sunshine girl” on 
page 3. 

“T would have a quarrel with 
tabloid yellow journalism,” 
said Raudsepp, adding: “I do 
not think Montreal needs Sun- 
shine girls.” (On radio, Heard 
denied that the paper would be 
like the Toronto Sun, but 
admitted that it would be in 
tabloid form.) 

Indeed, most Journalism 
experts agree that just because 
the Joronto Sun will own the 
newspaper does not mean their 
formats will be the same. 

Many also would welcome a 
new daily just to give The 
Gazette some competition. 
“Many people would like to see 
David take on Goliath,” said 
Perigoe. 

Healthy competition needed 

Raudsepp believes that a 
new daily paper could provide 
healthy competition which has 
not been seen in Anglo Mont- 
real since the 1979 death of the 
Star. “Diversity of news 
sources is good for the public,” 
he said. 

The reason for the Heard 
group’s interest in starting a 
new paper may lie with the 


Faculty 
Footnotes 
returns 


The first Faculty Footnotes 
of this season will be for the 
Engineering Faculty. 

Would members of the Civ- 
il, Electrical, Mechanical and 
Computer Science depart- 
ments, and the Centre for 
Building Studies with relevant 
information send it to: ‘“Fac- 
ulty Footnotes,” Room BC- 
219, SGW Campus before 


October 19. 


change of government and a 
general change of attitude in 
Quebec, according to Crysler. 
There is the possibility of the 
English language population 
expanding, and this would bea 
definite encouragement to 
Heard and his backers, he 
noted. 

If the paper does start, 
Raudsepp said that they will 
have to be prepared to lose 
money for a while. One way to 


Will The Gazette still be laughing when a new Anglo daily starts? 










reduce costs, he suggested, 
would be to farm out printing, 
like Le Devoir. “The actual 
cost of putting out a newspaper 
has been greatly reduced since 
the days of the Star,”’ he added. 
Heard concluded his inter- 
view with CBC on a promising 
note. “If this thing (the news- 
paper) flies, the first thing I will 
do will be to call up the Jour- 
nalism department at 
Concordia University.” 


CIRL N EWS continued from page 2 


he says. “Writing for radio is 
not the same as writing 
English.” 

The students’ work-day in 
Advanced Radio News_ is 
divided into two shifts with a 
minimum of three people per 
shift. 

There’s an assignment edi- 
tor who must pick out story 
ideas for the newscast. On the 
morning shift, work begins at 
8:00 a.m. Reporters arrive a 
little later. They will be sent out 
to cover press conferences, or 
to do interviews. Then, there is 
the newsreader, responsible for 
selecting and writing stories. 

On Mondays, the newscasts 
are criticized by someone work- 
ing in the field. 

The students will be broad- 
casting directly from the Bryan 
building but difficulties have 
delayed the broadcasts by two 
weeks. Those two weeks have 
been spent in rehearsals. 

“Everytime we go into the 
studio, there’s a mystery,” 
laughs Julie Charles, the teach- 
ing assistant for the course. 
“It’s a question of giving it the 
right kick.” 

Charles goes on to explain 
that this is one of the rare 
courses in the department that 
actually gives students real 
experience in their field. 

“We work towards a real 
deadline,” she says. “That 


makes a big difference.” 

According to Perigoe, most 
journalism graduates will at 
one time or another work at a 
radio. station... He feels..the 
course will give students direct 
marketable skills. 

“Students are far more 
likely to get jobs working for 
radio first rather than for 


T.V.,” he says. “This is a 
chance for them to build up a 
portfolio.” 


The newscasts will be focus- 
ing on university news. The 
students have access to two wire 
services and have contacts with 
the MUC police and weather 
station. 

“So far,” says Perigoe, 
“about 50% of our newscasts is 
University news. I would have 
been happy with one story a 
day.” 

Students can hear CIRL in 
the Guadagni lounge, Oasis 
lounge and games room at the 
Campus Centre, in Hingston 
Hall and Langley Hall. It is 
also available on cable FM. 

Plans for the second term 
could include a feature pro- 
gram but Perigoe will wait and 
see how well things work out. 

“There are lots of kinks to 
work out throughout the 
term,” he says. ‘“We’re just 
taking it one step at a time.” 

Rattray is ready to give them 
the whole year. 


GRADUATE STUDENT NOTICE 


All graduate students are cordially invited to become 
involved on a number of important university committees of 
vital concern to graduate students. 


Please call the GSA President Lilyclaire Bellamy at 


848-7900. 
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66 But there is hope... 


more radio drama is 


being heard than in the past 15 years.?? 


continued from page 3 


“We also have 10 private collec- 
tions from people in the world 
of Canadian radio drama?’ 
Every extant radio drama script 
from Halifax to Vancouver, 
from 1920 to the present day, is 
represented in some way at the 
Centre, says Fink. 

Certainly, the researchers 
have travelled far and wide to 
discover and retrieve materials. 

“The nature of radio pro- 
duction allows very important 
materials to disappear,” 
explains Fink. “If they are 
preserved it is usually on fragile 
glass discs or just the scripts 
which we have found in attics, 
CBC basements and in private 
collections which have been 
forgotten for years and years. 
We even found scripts in an old 
barn.” 

Trunks of material found 

The barn, 40 miles outside 
Toronto, may have yielded up 
one of the most fascinating of 
all the archives, says professor 
John Jackson, who acted as 
director of CBS until taking a 
sabbatical this year. 

“We found the collected 
scripts of The Craigs there. 
They were written by Dean 
Hughes.” The Craigs was an 
enormously successful 15-min- 
ute daily serial about the every- 
day lives of farming folk which 
ran for nearly 30 years on CBC 
radio until 1966. ‘‘Dean 
Hughes in many ways devel- 
oped much of the technique of 
writing radio drama in the 
same way a Stage play would be 
written or a film script.” 

There were about 40 trunks 
of material in the Hughes find 
which had sat in the barn, on 
the farm where the The Craigs 
was set, for nearly 20 years. 
“We in some ways were risking 
life and limb going in there 
after those trunks. Who knew 
what sort of infections and 
insects we would find there. 
When we got them back to 
Montreal we found they were 
indeed infected and we had to 
have them carefully fumigated 
before we could work on 
them.” 

Another recent find was a 
collection of all the correspon- 
dence between the Newfound- 
land Broadcasting Company 
and the CBC immediately prior 
to Newfoundland joining Con- 
federation. These were found 
in a long forgotten cupboard in 


the CBC building in St. John’s. 


Radio drama, which in Can- 
ada really means drama on the 
CBC radio network, is in a 
sorry state. Both Fink and 
Jackson agree that the rot set 
in, following the golden years 
of 1945-60, when administra- 
tors rather than active broad- 
casters became predominant in 
the hierarchy of the Corpora- 
tion. Since the 1970s things 
have gone from bad to worse 
with drama taking a smaller 
and smaller slice of network 
time. 

The CBC has, on the whole, 
abondoned the premises that 
radio drama should examine 
social issues and experimental 
techniques, says Fink. 

“They don’t have the same 
goals as they used to and we 
don’t have the same kind of 
society. The current feeling in 
the CBC radio drama depart- 
ment is that the only way to 
survive is to try to recapture the 
public’s imagination. They 
think they may be able to do 
this by entertaining them.” 
However, many people have 
complained about this, adds 
Fink. 

In the old days there would 
be one-off plays written and 
performed more or less in a 
vacuum. The author would 
submit a play and it would be 
judged on its merits. The only 
characteristic these plays would 
have in common was that they 
were broadcast in a specific 
time slot. Now, the policy is to 
have themes and_ subjects 
whereby a writer is assigned to 
atopic. 

Another problem is that of 
inserts, says John Jackson. A 
play is commissioned and then 
it will often sit on the shelf for 
many months and then be 
sliced into segments to be 
broadcast as a serial on 
Morningside, for instance. 
“This means that the status of 
radio drama is no more than 
that of a time filler.” 

But there is hope, say both 
Fink and Jackson. “We think 
there has been a slight improve- 
ment. More radio drama is 
being heard than in the past 15 
years. More is being written. 
Popular radio drama can bring 
more people in and get them 
used to it. The writers are also 
being trained once again in the 
techniques and language of the 
medium. They can then go 
onto more experimental dra- 
ma.” 


People are all born with the 
ability to think in original 
ways, but as they grow older 
they develop attitudes which 
undermine this creativity. In a 
rapidly changing world, gener- 
ating and implementing new 
ideas are crucial surviving 
skills. The ideas that served last 
week may not be the best suited 
to solving tomorrow’s prob- 
lems. 

Olivia Rovinescu can help 
you regain your creative powers 
and originality. She will lead a 
Lacolle Centre workshop 
designed to help participants 
examine the blocks which 
imprison their creativity as well 
as explore techniques to 
enhance self expression and 
creative problem solving. 

The workshop is open to all 
who wish to revitalize their 
creative powers. Students, 
teachers, those working in 
business, art and social service, 
as well as retirees will find the 
workshop useful. / 

Rovinsecu, who is director 
of Concordia’s Lacolle Centre, 
has experience in teaching peo- 
ple to develop their creative 
skills. She has taught such 
courses as “Psychology of Cre- 
ativity’’ and “Creative Problem 
Solving,” and has an MA spe- 
cializing in the Philosophy of 
Education. 

In addition to conducting 
workshops on such subjects as 
values clarification, career 
counselling and personal goal 
setting, she is one of the found- 
ers of Community Expres- 
sions, a Montreal based audio- 
visual company which 
produces educational materi- 
als. She is co-author of Expres- 
sions of Montreal’s Youth, 
Exploring the World of Work 
and Words on Work. 

The time of the workshop is 
from 7 p.m. Friday Oct. 3 to 3 
p.m. Sunday Oct. 5. The cost is 
$85 to the general public, $65 
for Concordia staff, and $45 
for full-time students. For 
more information, call 848- 
4955. 


e Hypnosis, the law 


& you 


e Should tenure be 
abolished? 









Free ine 


Wake up those creative powers 


Lacolle Centre 


NOTICES 


continued from The Backpage 





GENERAL TOURS OF THE 
VANIER LIBRARY are being 
offered throughout the month 
of September. Those interested 
are asked to go to the Vanier 
Library Reference Desk or call 
848-7766. For more informa- 
tion. call.Helena Gameiro.at 
848-7761. 


A RECORD LENDING 
LIBRARY (approx. 2000 
records) of classical, light clas- 
sical and jazz music is available 
to anyone with a Concordia 
I.D. card. 3 records can be 
taken out for 14 days. (Tapes 
are also available). See Teddy at 
RF-03 (Refectory basement), 
Loyola campus or call 848- 
3510. This is a free service 
sponsored by the Dean of Stu- 
dents. 


GRADUATE STUDIES: Why 
not plan ahead? If you intend 
to pursue full-time graduate 
studies next year, you may wish 
to obtain a copy of the booklet 
Guide to Awards for Graduate 
Study. It’s available for 50¢ 
from the Graduate Awards 
Office (S-202 or S-205) at 2145 
Mackay Street. Information: 
848-3809... Information on 
graduate scholarships for study 
abroad can be found in the 
binders on the 2nd floor of 
2145 Mackay. 


1987 CONCORDIA YEAR- 
BOOK: Photographers, art- 
ists, typists, etc. are needed to 
work on the Yearbook. Please 
call the Dean of Students 
Office at 848-3535. 


UNIVERSITY WRITING 
TEST: To be held on Friday, 
October 24, 1986, 4 - 5:30 p.m., 
at the SGW campus. Appoint- 
ment cards are necessary and 
may be picked up October 14- 
17 at Registrar’s Services: AD- 
211, Loyola campus; N-107, 
SGW campus. There is no 
charge for the test. Take it as 
often as is necessary. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE FOR 
GRADUATING STUDENTS: 
Job Information/Registration 
Sessions for all graduating stu- 
dents will be held during Sep- 
tember. Graduating students 
looking for permanent employ- 
ment upon graduation must 
start their job search NOW BY 
ATTENDING A Job Registra- 
tion/Information Session. 
Company recruiters will be 
conducting on-campus _inter- 
views starting mid-October to 
fill positions which become 
available in May 1987. The 
Schedule of Job Sessions is 
posted at the CANADA 
EMPLOYMENT CENTRE 
(CEC), 2070 Mackay. Sign up 
on a first-come, first-served 


_ basis. 


EARN CASH AND GET 
BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


Centre for Continuing Education needs motivated 
students to promote its seminars through telemarketing. 
Bilingualism an asset. Call Mr. Rawlings at 848-3600 
between 1:30 p.m. and 2:30 p.m. for more information. 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 25 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


ENGINEERING AND COM- 
PUTER SCIENCE STU- 
DENT ASSOCIATION 
(AEGIC): Civic Party mayor- 
alty candidate Claude Dupras 
will speak at 7 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


COMPUTER CENTRE SEM- 
INAR: Introduction to Debug- 
ging at 2:45 p.m. in H-403, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. The 
seminar is open to everyone 
and there is no need to sign up. 


APPLIED SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE STUDENTS ASSOCI- 
ATION: “MEET THE 
PROF” DAY, 1 - 4 p.m., in F- 
107, 2085 Bishop, SGW cam- 
pus. Come and meet the new 
students and professors and 
get all the information you will 
need to have a fulfilling year. 


JAZZ STUDIES LECTURE: 
The Art of Jazz at 8 p.m. in 
the F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
Loyola campus. FREE. 


CONCORDIA ART GAIT. 
LERY: David Craven: Recent 
Works; David Lubell: Paint- 
ings; until Nov. 1. Mezzanine, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


ART WORKSHOP: Selected 
Photographs by Charles Gurd 
until Oct. 17 at the Art Work- 
shop, 2480 West Broadway. 
Information: 848-3511. Vernis- 
Sage tonight at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Art Workshop. 


VAV GALLERY: Women’s 
Work exhibit, in VAV Gallery, 
Fine Arts Bldg., 1395 Dorches- 
ter W., until Sept. 26, 10 a.m. - 
10 p.m. SGW campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
Lunchtime Service St-James 
the Apostle, Bishop & Ste- 
Catherine; service at 12 noon; 
light lunch at 12:40 p.m. 
($1.50). Today’s guest: Rever- 
end, Reginald Hollis, Lord 
Bishop of Montreal. 


STUDENT SERVICES FES- 
TIVAL: To be held on the 
mezzanine of the Hall Bldg., 
11 a.m. - 6 p.m. Representa- 
tives from the many areas 
involved with student life will 
be present to answer questions 
and inform students of the 
numerous programmes and 
activities available. 


Friday 26 


FACULTY CONCERT 
SERIES: Sherman Friedland, 
clarinetist, with Dale Bartlett, 
pianist will be heard in a con- 
cert of New Music for the 
clarinet at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Included on the program 
will be the first performance 
of Vier Jazzstucke fur 
Klarinette, by Jan Jarczyk, as 
well as works by Allan Cross- 
man, Leclair, McGah, Warren, 
and John Bavicchi. Seating is 
limited and early arrival is 
suggested. Loyola campus, 
FREE. 


CINEMA DEPARTMENT: 
Visiting Lecturers Series - Dr. 
Richard Taylor, University 
College of Swansea, Wales, 
will speak on Soviet Cinema at 
8:30 p.m. in room VA-II4, 
Visual Arts Bldg., 1395 Dor- 
chester Blvd. W. SGW cam- 
pus. Dr. Taylor is the author of 
Film Propaganda and The 
Politics of the Soviet Cinema 
(1917- 1929), and is widely pub- 
lished in film studies. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY: Three of 
Canada’s outstanding activists 
for peace and social justice, 
Dr. Ursula Franklin, Dr. Rosa- 
lie Bertell and Madeline Par- 
ent, will speak at 7:30 p.m. in 
H-937, Hall Bldg. For more 
information, call 484-3417/ 
738-3663. 


Sunday 28 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: SUN- 


DAY EUCHARIST at 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel, Loyola campus. 


Monday 29 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
INSTITUTE: Conférences du 
Midi - Rencontre avec Elisa- 
beth Badinter, 12 noon - 2 
p.m., salle St-Sulpice, Bib- 
lioth que nationale du 
Québec, 1700 St-Denis. 


JAPAN’S WEEK: Conference 
on Japanese Cinema by film 
critic Tadao Sato at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. FREE. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Wom- 
en in the Church - study group 
concerning women’s past & 
present participation in the 
Church, 7:30 - 9:30 p.m., 
Belmore House. Loyola cam- 
pus. 





Tuesday 30 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ENGINEERING: Dr. Terry 
Rogers, Professor, Dept. of 
Mechanical and Aeronautical 
Engineering, Carlton Univer- 
sity, on Candu Safety in Light 
of the Chenobyl Accident, 
11:45 a.m. - 1 p.m., in H-635- 
2, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ENGINEERING: Mr. Greg 





Gormick, Executive Director, 
Transport 2000, on Role of 
Consumer Groups in Transpor- 
tation Planning, 6:05 - 8:10 
p.m. in room H-635/2, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 


AMATEUR RADIO CLUB: 
Meeting in room H-644-1. For 
more information call 848- 
7421. 


JAPAN’S WEEK: Dr. K.C. 
Dhawan on Cross-cultural 
communications between Japa- 
nese and Canadian executives, 
11:45 a.m. - 2:30 p.m., in H- 
627, Hall Bldg. and 5:45 - 8 
p.m., BE-254 (1249 Guy St.). 
SGW campus. FREE. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Morn- 
ing Meditations 9:15 - 10 a.m., 
Belmore House, 3500 Belmore 
Avenue, Loyola campus. 


Wednesday, Oct. 1 
CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 


MATOGRAPHIC ART: Chili, 
Terre Promise (Miguel Littin, 
1973) at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2.00. SGW cam- 
pus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Food 
for Thought - Lunchtime 
speaker and discussion series. 
Bring your lunch. Belmore 
House, 3500 Belmore, Loyola 
campus. Call 848-3588 for 
more information. 


Thursday 2 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 


MATOGRAPHIC ART: /.A. 
Martin Photographe (Jean 
Beaudin, 1977) at 7 p.m.; 
Volcano: An Inquiry Into the 
Life and Death of Malcolm 
Lowry (Donald Brittain, 1976) 
at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2.00 each. SGW campus. 


Friday 3 


ARTS AND SCIENCE FAC- 


ULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 
1:30 p.m. in AD-131, Admin. 
Bidg., Loyola campus. 


Saturday 4 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 


MATOGRAPHIC ART: Van 
Gogh (Alain Resnais, 1948); 
Paul Gauguin (Alain Resnais, 
1950); Toute la mémoire du 
monde (Alain Resnais, 1956); 
Nuit et brouillard (Alain 
Resnais, 1955) at 7 p.m.; Hiro- 
shima mon Amour (Alain 
Resnais, 1959) with Emma- 
nuele Riva and Eiji Okada at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2.00 each. SGW campus. 


NOTICES 


THE CONCORDIA TRANS- 
PORTATION MANAGE- 
MENT CENTRE is sponsoring 
the following special seminar 
under the auspices of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Lecture Series: Mr. 
Phillip Morgan, President, 
Inter City Airways, on Airline 
Marketing in the Deregulated 
Canadian Environment on 
October 10, 1986, 10 a.m. - 12 
noon, in room GM-503-48, 5th 
floor, GM Bldg., 1550 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. West (cor- 
ner Guy). The seminar is free of 
charge. Register in advance by 
calling 848-2732. 

OFFICE OF THE OMBUDS- 
MAN: The ombudsmen are 
available to all members of the 
university for information, 
assistance and advice with uni- 
versity-related problems. Call 
848-4964 or drop into 2100 
Mackay on the SGW campus; 
Room 326, Central Blsg. on the 
Loyola campus. The ombuds- 
man’s services are confidential. 
STUDENTS NEEDED FOR 
HEARING BOARDS: What is 
a hearing board? It is part of a 
system set up by virtue of the 
Code of Conduct (Non-Aca- 
demic) to hear formal com- 
plaints made by one member of 
the University against another. 
This code is published on page 
88 of the 1986-87 Undergradu- 
ate Calendar. We need 40 stu- 
dents, seven of whom must be 
resident-students, who would 
be willing to give a small por- 
tion of their time to hear non- 
academic complaints against 
students, such as vandalism, 
fighting, etc. If you are inter- 
ested in becoming a member, 
please call the Office of the 
Code Administrator at 848- 
4960, any day between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. We are located in 
the Central Bldg., room 326, 
Loyola campus. 

LOYOLA FACULTY CLUB: 
Dining room - Monday through 
Friday, 11:30a.m. -2p.m.; Bar 
- Monday through Thursday, 


11:30 a.m. - 9 p.m. and Friday, 


11:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. For more 


information call Phil at 4950. 
GUIDANCE SERVICES 
WORKSHOPS: READING 
EFFICIENCY - A_ program 
designed to help students 
increase reading speed as well 
as comprehension and reten- 
tion. Tuesdays & Thursdays, 
Sept. 30 - Oct. 30. Ten sessions: 
1:30 - 3:00 p.m. WRITING - 
Five-session workshops 
designed to help students solve 
common writing problems. 
Included are strategies for get- 
ting started, generating and 
organizing ideas, avoiding 
writer’s block, editing and tak- 
ing essay examinations. Tues- 
days & Thursdays, Sept. 30 - 
Oct. 14, 3:30 -5 p.m., Loyola 
campus, 2490 West Broadway. 
Workshops’ leader: Mary Mar. 
For registration, call 848-3555. 
LACOLLE CENTRE WORK- 
SHOP, OCT. 3 - 5: WAKE UP 
YOUR CREATIVE POWERS, 
at the Lacolle Centre. From 7 
p.m., Oct. 3-3 p-m., Sunday, ~ 
Oct. 5, 1986. General public, 
$85; Concordia staff, $65; full- 
time students, $45. For more 
information, call 848-4955. 
FEMALE VOLUNTEER 
needed to give two or three 
hours, once a week helping a 
young self-supporting blind 
woman, living on Westminster 
Avenue. The volunteer would 
do such things as reading mail 
aloud, and occasionally help 
with shopping. Please call 
Daryl Ross, 848-3585. 
MONTEE 86 A ST. BENOIT, 
SEPT. 26-28: A Step Towards 
Peace...A Time of Hope. Dur- 
ing International Year of 
Peace, we thought it would bea 
good time to explore the history 
of the peace movement, and 
for each of us to look at our 
individual efforts in our daily 
lives. If you’re interested, call 
Belmore House, 848-3588. 


See “NOTICES” page 7 


UNCLASSIFIED 


KARATE, KENDO, TAI CHI, 
YOGA, DANCERCISE, FIT- 
NESS, GYMNASTICS, 
SHAPE ‘N TONE. Call: SHI- 
DOKAN international - 486- 
1818. Métro Vendéme. Student 
Discounts. 

FOR SALE: 1 only Vespago - 
Scooter. Year: 1978; mileage: 
422 miles; very good condition. 
Please mail all sealed bids to 
Mr. John O’Hanley, Purchas- 
ing Services, Room ER-301. 
Security Department reserves 
the right to accept or refuse any 
bids. Closing Date: September 
30, 1986. 


APARTMENT SUBLET: 
Large 2 1/2, corner of Dr. 
Penfield & Stanley St., bright 
and sunny. Has to be rented 
before Oct. 1, 1986; $380.00/ 
month, except electricity. Con- 
tact Isabelle Achermann at 
848-3600 (day) or 845-1680 
(evenings and weekends). 


WORD PROCESSING: Term 
papers, theses, resumés. Com- 
puter on-line searching, biblio- 
graphic and _ information 
retrieval. Experienced. Near 
Loyola. Evenings and week- 
ends, 484-2014. 


